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Those who are opposed to Mr. Wilson and even some who admire him 
will feel that Mr. Dodd's admiration has made it impossible for him to 
see any defects in his hero's administration ; but no one who reads the 
book can fail to realize that Mr. Dodd has gathered his facts carefully, 
that he has conscientiously tried to base his interpretation on facts and 
not on his personal opinion, and that he has presented a lucid exposi- 
tion of conditions in America. So true is this that even if Woodrow 
Wilson were omitted, the work still would be a valuable book. 

The founding of New England. By James Truslow Adams. (Boston : 
Atlantic monthly press, 1921. 482 p.) 

Here we have an excellent example of historical writing by a master 
of the English language. In a sense it is not a monograph based on 
wide original research. Instead Mr. Adams — he is not a member of 
the famous family and is not even a New Englander — has mastered 
the available and well-known material and has placed upon it a new 
interpretation. 

The book is the product of the new imperialistic school of American 
historians. In the eyes of the author, New England formed part of an 
empire and was not merely a group of colonies held in bondage but 
potentially independent, a point of view from which so many American 
historians have written of our early history. This change of emphasis 
limits the research to contemporary events and compels the presentation 
of an interpretation of the happenings within their own environment, 
instead of being illuminated by the effulgence of a future millenium. 

Mr. Adam's attitude toward the Puritan social, political, and religious 
leadership reminds one very forcibly of that of Brooks Adams in his 
Emancipation of Massachusetts, but the later historian is less im- 
passioned, more objective, and for that very reason he carries greater 
conviction to the mind of his readers. He is constantly preparing them 
for his judgments of events by laying before them the principles that 
have governed him in writing. Such paragraphs as the following (page 
73) are common: 

"Hence the Puritans were but a small majority, both of the clergy 
and of the laity. The instinct of fair play, which leads a man to side 
with the under-dog, without stopping to consider whether the upper- 
dog may be not only upper, but justified, induces us to lay great stress 
on the rights of the minorities, on the theory that a majority can take 
care of itself. Minorities, however, are usually vocal, organized, and 
zealous, while the majority is dumb, unwieldy, and but little inclined 
constantly to resist the attacks of all the various minorities in the field. 
If there is reason to condemn the Church of England for requiring the 
Puritan minority to conform, then the Puritans themselves must be con- 
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demned just as strictly for their oppression of the minorites in New 
England. There cannot be two canons of judgment for the same act; 
and, in fact, as we shall see later, the Puritans there in power were, if 
anything, the more guilty of the two." 

Mr. Adams' book is somewhat limited in scope. He is interested in 
the relation of New England to the empire, to its neighbors, and to 
those citizens who dissented from the Puritan state. In treating these 
aspects of his subjects, he has probably brought into too high relief the 
disagreeable elements of Yankee life. The Puritan in his home had 
many genial qualities. Also, greater emphasis could have been placed 
on those local institutions of New England which formed the structure 
upon which later generations were to build a democratic state. Mr. 
Adams has possibly thought that he has met the latter criticism 
by writing (page 84) : "It is a fallacy, however to believe, because 
certain results have followed certain causes, that, therefore, those results 
were striven for by the men who endeavored to put those causes into 
motion, for the purpose, perhaps, of securing results of quite another 
sort. The Puritan, at least, was no more a believer in the political 
rights of an individual as such, or in democracy, than in religious tolera- 
tion, and the leaders in Massachusetts denounced both with equal 
vehemence. ' ' 

Mr. Adams takes a broader view than is usual of the emigration of 
Englishmen during the years generally assigned exclusively to the 
Puritan westward movement. By a study of emigration he finds that 
while sixteen thousand emigrants were settling in New England, forty- 
six thousand had made their homes in other parts of the British over- 
sea territory. "If, in addition, we recall the fact that, approximately, 
not more than one in five of the adult males who went to Massachusetts 
was sufficiently in sympathy with the religious ideas there prevalent to 
become a church member, though disfranchised for not doing so, we 
find that in the 'great migration' the Puritan element, in the sense of 
New England church-membership, amounted to only about four thousand 
persons out of about sixty-five thousand. ' ' He therefore concludes that 
there were other motives than religious ones for the migration. 

In a short review it is impossible even to indicate the contents of this 
most interesting work. Mr. Adams has, on the whole, followed the 
usual sequence of events in the early colonial history of New England, 
so that the potential reader will find no surprises; but the author has 
placed on these events his own interpretation and the impress of his 
own personality; and it is all done with a sprightliness of style that 
charms, illuminates, and convinces. 



